RINGBONE-----RIO-DE-JANEIRO.

reckoned as symbols of authority, -which
could be delegated by merely delivering the
ring to an agent; they were also used as
symbols of subjection. The earliest men-
tion of rings is in the book of Genesis, and
relates to the Hebrews. Among the Egyp-
tians rings of gold were worn in great pro-
fusion. The common people wore porcelain
rings. The Greeks and Romans used them
for sealing contracts, closing coffers, &c.
The modern use of wedding rings was pro-
bably derived from the Jews. A ring ap-
pears from an early period to have been one
of the insignia of a bishop. Motto rings
date from the time of the Romans, and were
long popular in Britain.

Ringbone, an exostosis or bony tumour
mostly met with on the coronet of over-
worked horses, but sometimes seen on colts,
or even newly-dropped foals. Ringbone in-
jures a horse's market value, and is practi-
cally incurable.

Ring-dotterel (CTiaradrius hiaticula), a,
species of plover pretty common in Britain,
where it frequents the shores of bays or
inlets of the sea and of rivers, feeding on
worms, insects, small Crustacea, &c. It has
its name from a white ring round the neck.

Ring-dove, or CUSHAT (Columba palum-
bus\ the largest of the pigeons inhabiting
Britain, a bird which occurs very generally
throughout the wooded parts of Europe. It
is migratory in countries in which the severe
winters preclude the possibility of its ob-
taining a due supply of food, and even in
Britain, in which it permanently resides, it
appears on the approach of winter to assem-
ble in flocks, and to perform a limited mi-
gration, probably in search of food. A
bluish-gray colour prevails generally over
the head, cheeks, neck, back, and rump,
whilst the breast and under parts of the neck
are of a purplish red, the belly and thighs
dull white. A patch of white on either side
of the neck forms a sort of ring or collar.
The average length is about 16 or 17 inches.
The food of the ring-dove consists of grain,
acorns, berries, the leaves and tops of tur-
nips, &c. The nests are composed of sticks
and twigs loosely placed together. The birds
are wary and shy, and rarely breed in con-
finement.

Ringed-snake, a harmless colubrine snake
(Tropidondtus or Coluber natrix), with teeth
so small as to be incapable of piercing the
gVinr It is common in England. It feeds
on frogs, mice, young birds, &c., which it
swallows alive. It is torpid during winter.
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Ring-money, a form of currency consist-
ing of rings which seems to have originated
with the Egyptians. It is still used in parts
of Africa, and is manufactured in Birming-
ham for the use of African traders. A simi-
lar form of money was found by Caesar
among the Celts of Gaul, and appears also
to have prevailed in Britain, as well as
among the Scandinavian nations of Northern
Europe.

Ring Ouzel.   See Ouzel

Ringworm, a chronic contagious disease
of the hair, hair-bulbs, and epithelial cover-
ing of the slon. It is due to a microscopic
fungus, which lays hold upon and preys
upon these tissues, and is very contagious.
It is known by the decolorization and brittle-
ness of the affected hairs, by the scaly erup-
tion, and roundness of the affected patches.
Ringworm is most commonly found on the
scalp. The treatment of the disease con-
sists in destroying the vitality of the fungus,
which is effected by a solution of sulphurous
acid or of corrosive sublimate,

Rinmann's Green, same as cMlt-grccn.

Riobamba, a town of South America, in
Ecuador, 80 miles north-east of Guayaquil.
Pop. 20,000, chiefly Indians.

Rio Branco.   See Branco.

Rio BraTo, or Rio GBAXDE DEL XOBTE.
See Sorte.

Rio-de-Janeiro (re-o-de-zha-na'i-ro), the

capital of the republic of Brazil, and the
largest city of South America, is most beau-